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_Da A Sepa ma: 

The following Address, from the Rev. Joshua Brad- 
ley, delivered about the commencement of the Mason- 
ic difficulties, will probably be new to nine-tenths of| 
eur readers. We copy it fora two-fold reason. 1st, 
Because the sentiments contained in it are just such 
as every mason will respond to. 2nd, Because to ev- 
ery reflecting man, it will be a fair portraiture of the 
beauties of that system of opposition which the frater- 
nity have had to contend against so Jong. Can it be 
believed, that the anthor of such an address, after be- 
ing the recipient of masonic favor and kindness for 
near thirty years, would basely turn inngrate, and ad- 
der-like, sting the hands of those who warmed him in- 
being? Alas! “to what base uses may we come !"— 
We knew Mr. Bradley well. His wame in 1820, was 
a pasport to the hearth of every mason in western New 
York—every door was open to him, every hand ready 
to grasp his with brotherly affection and kindness. Now 
—‘* who so poor as to do him rev’rence.” He exists 
but for scorn and pity to point her finger at. 

The great imperfections of our natures; errors that 
abound in everycommunity; the selfishness of every 
individual, and the many deprivations that some have 
to suffer, in carrying their plans of learning, of experi- 
ments, of visitations, and labours, towards perfection, 
all combine to ugethe necessity of privy councils, of 
solemn obligations, and mutual benefactions to those 
members, should failures happen, or sickness deprive 
one from actively providing for his necessities—or 
death close the scene of his useful operations, and his 


family be left in poverty. Multitudineus are the socie- 
ties of this. description. " 

The masonic isnot the least among the thousands 
that flourish, in these days of ilumioation. This so- 
ciety has been more cautious, more vigilant, and mor- 
al, than any other, in forming its constitution so_per- 
fectly that no one particle can be found to incline any 
ofits members to trample upon the laws of their coun- 
try, or to interrupt any religious denomination in the 
tree and full enjoyment of their sentiments, and the ad- 
ministration of théimceremonies. Though our parti- 
cular labors in admitting members, and explaining all 
parts of our system; are done in_ retixed apartments, 
trom the noise of the world, and the gaze of the ignor- 
aut; yetallour laws are published, and no one is de- 
sired to become a member till he has read them, and is 
fully satisfied that they are founded in righteousness 


— ————— 

The sons of morals, science and religion, of differ- 
ent nations and opinions, meet, as masons, in one hall, 
treat each other as brothers, and move forward in the 
participation of our rights, . 

* 7 * * * * 

It is good and pleasant for masonic brethren to dwell 
together in unity. 1st. For they have experienced si- 
milar duties. Every mason is, or ought to be, a mor- 
al, social, and benevolent man. None should be re- 
commended to unite with us, who are deficient in these 
characteristics; for every particle of our institution is 
laid for the expansion of charity—the embellishment! 
of our minds, and the government of our passions, 
that we may be qualified to fill every station in life to 
which it may be called. 

Every emblem of our order invites to union, and 
every explanation, consistently given, concerning them, 
tends to soften the heart, and prepare us to sympathize 
with the sons and daughters of affliction. 

In the suitable administration of our rites, we are 
taught the frailty of our existence—the certainty of eur 
dissolution, and the appearance of our souls in the 
august presence of Jehovah, there to receive his ap- 
probation, and dwell in the everlasting splendors of his 
kingdom; or to feel his frowns, and hear his voice an- 
nounce, “depart ye cursed into everlasting fire pre: 
pared for the devil and his angels.” Our system abounds 
with the doctrine ofthe resurrection of the dead—of 
rewards and punishments. Every rite, and every de- 
gree in masonry, acknowledged by the learned of our 
order, are full of meaning. As we advance in the 
knowledge of these experimentally, weare conscious 
of our ignorance, and are constrained to acknowledge 
our littleness and vanity. The brave and dauntless ge- 
neral, that has laid cities in ashes, and an empire with- 
ering before his countenance, when brought into a 
lodge, bows before the altar, listens to the voice of in- 
struction, and is voluntarily obedient. ‘The haughty 
monarch, around whose throne, and before whom, 
‘millions prostrate and kiss the dust, when made a 
mason, takes his seat among the least of the fraternity, 
and ccnsiders himself honored, when he is permitted, 
in the lodge-room to take lessons from the lips of 
those who wear no titles in his kingdom, except those 
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our system as injurious to government, and hostile to 
christianity. “This sect is every where spoken a 

gainst.” The objections raised against us, in ancien: 
and modern times, have, in the opinion of the speaker, 
veen candidly answered; therefore, he is not disposed, 
on this occasion, to give even a momentary resurrec 

tion tothem. We know ofno system ever proposed. 
even by the Deity himself, for the benefit of man- 
kind, that hasnot been opposed and misrepresen’- 
ed. 
Opposition to a system, generally draws its member< 
into acloser union. Ithas a tendency to make ther 
more watchful, more diligent, more Jearned, and more 
extensively known and useful. Our opponents have 
appeared in different ages and countries, wrapped in 
prophetic garments, declaring that our system was de- 
fective and would shortly crumble to atoms. Their 
predictions have not yet been fulfilled. 

Masonry has progressed in every region of the globe. 
where freedom, learning and religion have flourished 
In America it has taken deep root, sprung up, and 
spread over every state. We have now in our connec 
tion more than 80,000 members. Among so large « 
number, some may not be worthy of the name they 
bear; others sustain characters of the highest respecta- 
bility; many fill offices of trust, and are much esteem- 
ed by afree and enlightened people. Their learning, 
valuable labours, political sagacity, pure morals, evan- 
gelical piety, and unbating attachment to our country 
and government, are of such primary importance to 
mankind, that ages to.come will delight in announcing 
their deeds, as wedo now the virtues of the immortal 
Washington, and the achievements ofall the magnan:- 
mous heroes of America. 

Wherever the fraternity have been the most aydent, 
the most active, and benevolent, there jealousy, intr: 
gue, and malevolence have rallied all their forces, ta 
ken the heights of prejudice, and commissioned defa 
mation, “to stand sleepless’’ on his tower, and blow hs 
alarming trumpet louder and louder, till all the sons 
and daughters of deception and evil mindedness should 
start from their midnight slambers, and with frani\c 
wildness, run about the world to wake up all thesr 
kindred and raise a mighty army under the command 





that masons confer upon the worthy. * 
Atthe threshold of our temple, political distinctions 


meet on the level. 

Though our gates are open to all who acknowledge 
the existence of one eternal, all wise, omnipresent God 
and who with this eonfession and after critical exami-! 





and worthy of hisobedience. Should any One wish to 
be dismissed from our connexion, itis granted, unless! 
he has blemished his character. Admonitions, aus-| 
pensions, and expulsions, are all the punishments that! 


masons can infliet upon their anworthy and crime com-}the wide field of the world. This is the only system tuously ever 


mitting members. | 

The whole charge given to a candidate, on the com-! 
meacement of his connexion with us, embraces the! 
outline of his deportment among his kindred, and 
mankind, wherever he may sojourn, settle, or transact 
the concerns oflife. There is not a single article in 
our constitution, nora sentence in any of our charges, 
that can lead any one to infer that oursecret assemblies 
and labors are designed or in the least caleulated to in- 
jure the morals, tarnish the virgin purity of republi- 
canism, or contemn the all important doctrines o 
christianity. 





possess amiable (is positions, and necegsary quetifioa-} 
tions to render themselves useful among us and man-) 
kind: yet masonry cannot admitany within her walls 


to coutend about the peentarities that divide them on| 


‘in which different denominations agree to meet, instruct! 
each other, and labour for the happiness of themselves, 
families, and mankind. And doubtless this order is 
designed by the Great Architect of all things to flourish 
in every clime, till all political and religious partizans 
shall rise into light, liberty, and indescribable union, 
and the whole world movein the beauty and cloudless 
effulgence of the latter day glory. 

Union, among us, will be good and pleasant, if we 
consider. 

2Qdly. The multitudes who oppose us, and the va- 
rious positions that individuals have taken to represent 





nation, are found to sustain characters of morality, and! and know about mysteries. 


of some intemperate, profane, and atheistical despera- 
does. These generals, rising from sweeping the streets, 


and ecclesiastical dignities are laid aside, and men! or from the obscure recesses of bacchanalian hilarity > 


“speaking great swelling words” to their adherents, 
promising to march them into regions of light, whe«r 
they may behold, on paper,ata very cheap rate, a}! 
that Masons have done forages, and all they now do, 
Furthermere they pro- 
mise, that we shall be compelled to abandon our pro 
fessions, or be hurled from every office in ony Repub': 
can government, and these brave invaders of Masox.c 
dominions shall be robed in hcnour, and “fare sump 

day.” Can the men. of this generatw n 
enlist in pant a cause, and be governed by such pre 
tenders? 

Whom shall the people believe? Can they p.: 
confidence in men, who are puffing and swearing about 
those who have done them noinjury? Who are these 
men that burn day and night with such quenchless 2¢ «! 
for justice, the peace of the community, and © our « 
public. What is their character at home? Who hav 
ever known them to belong, or remain supporters «( 
any moral society, or devout assembly of christ:ans’—- 
We venture the assertion, that none will everappear 11 
opposition to our sentiments and strive to ‘ave ihe 
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order disbanded, who is a mason, and maintains an un- 

slemished charaeter in the fraternity; or is a member of 
ay church of Christ, and_ lives in the enjoyment of 
hat religion which fills the soul with good will to man- 
.ind. 

The present whirlwind, raised into a storm by disor- 
‘ered minds and exeited to irritability, may beat against 
ur temple, and carry away the ra ish that has been 
gathered around it, while the wise and foolish have 
slept together, but can never move the edifice. The 
thunder of %athema and destruction will soon cease 
to roar, and all will becalm. The dust raised about 
masonry by a few worthless creatures, galloping after 
lucre, who could not obtain it by loitering about cities 
and villages, will soon be wiped from the eyes of a 
cheated multitude, and then every man will be seen 
walking in-his own likeness, and he that is without 

sin among them, may cast the first stone at Ma- 
sons. 

‘The pure system that descended from Heaven for) 
the salvation of the world, has been misrepresented | 
and set at naught, and its founder crucified. Thou-| 
sands of deluded mortals have assailed that system, | 
aud proclaimed to nations that it was not worthy of 
tlwir acception; that it could be exterminated—its pro- 
tessors dismayed and ruined forever. Have they dried | 
up the streams of mercy, and covered the heavens with} 
blackness? Have they, by puffing, blown away the 
purifying influences of grace from every repentant 
heart? Have they shut the gates of infinite glory, and 
shrouded immensity to atheistical darkness? No, my 
brethren; the undiminished powers of Immanuel are | 
still abroad in the earth, and millions are seeking salva- 
tion. Thosevain boasters and despisers of the Gospel, 
have perished in their puny warfare, and their disciples 
begin to lick the dust. A few morerevolving years, 
and not one of these contaminating and staggering sons | 
of dissipation willbe seen trembling on the shores of 
time. Let us adhere to our profession, move on- 
ward in peace, and show how good and pleasant it is 
for brethren, to dwell in unity. This will appear im- 
portant if we consider, 

3diy. The labours and benefactions to which we, 
as Masons, are called. in our large community, there 
are some who have borne the burden und heat of the 
day. They have suffered many losses, and are now 
bowed down under the weight of years and infirmities. 
‘These we must visit. We must contribute freely from 
our funds for their support. We must soften the| 
hardness of adversity, and show that Masons can love! 
their brethren at alltimes. We must watch with them 
when they ate sick; and be ardently engaged for their 
present and future happiness. Nay, more, when we 
have wiped the cold dews of death from theirforeheads, 
and laid their bodies in the grave overspread with an 
emblem of a glorious resurrection, their surviving re- 
lations demand our respectful attention.and liberality. 
The widow and fatherless must not be driven away to 
waste their sighs and tears in the vale of obscurity and 
wretchedness. ‘i‘hese hands now spread before you, 
have borne liberal donations from Lodges to the abodes 
of dying brethren, mourning widows and orphans. O, 
what homage of gratitude have I seen, even at the 
very gates of death, when a Brother's eyes, just sinking | 
in their dying sockets. half glazed, but open, and fixed | 
upon his weeping wite and children, had beheld the 
trnits of our labours presented for their refreshment, 
and heard accents of promise from faithful brethren, 
that his family should not suffer. Turning his eyes 
upwards he breathed out thanks to God,that there were 
Masons ¢> survive him. Qne momentand he leaves the 
world. He struggles and agonizes all over. He ga- 
thers a little strength to raise his hands towards Hea- 
ven and exclaim, *@ Lord my God, having peace in 












of poverty and lamentation? “Can he be a meek dis- 
ciple of Christ'and a promoter of his glorious Gospel, 
who wishes to demolish all eur Lodges, disband the 
Fraterntiy, and shut the sanctuary doors against the 
preachers who are Masons? He maybe a revealer of 
secrets, a publisher of pamphlets, and folios of crimi- 
nations and hearsays about Masons; he may employ an 
handred pedlars and send them about the world with 
his books: he may, through their instrumentality, ga- 
ther wealth, spread discord among brethren, aud throw 
whole congregations into confusion; but he never can 
break up cue Lodge of well disciplined members— 
but he can never have the consciousness of doing good 
of being a peacemaker, or a zealous advocate of th, 
pure doctrine of man’s redemption. I wish to pursue . 
different course. Let me inherit the friendship of m, 
brethren, die in their followship, and be buried by the; 
hands. Is this your desire? I beseech you to ex min * 
critically the principles we profess, and adorn them b 
living virtuously, and putting on daily a-robe of right-Y 
ousness girded with truth. 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 


rom the Knickerbocker of October 
FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM LON DON. 


CHURCHES OF THE METROPOLIS. 


I should dearly love to ‘go snacks’ with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; his revenue being, they 
say, sixty thousand puunds, beside being Primate of 
England, and holding rank next to the royal family. 
Nearly the same exuberant revenue is enjoyed by the 
Bishop of London; and the average income of the 
twenty-four Bishops gives each ten thousand pounds 
a year. They are members, all of the House of 
Lords, and on state accasions, make a display of equi- 
pages equal at least to the secular peers, and live in 
their several palaces with a magnificence correspon- 
ding to their eminent fortunes. One of Bunyan's 
pretty visions is here realized: ‘I saw religion walk 
forth in her golden Slippers in the sunshine.’ Most 
of the deans, also, are sufficiently provided; that o 
Durham, with twelve thousand pounds a year, and 
the twelve Prebends of the see, with from two to 
three hundred each. The laborers of the Church 
have about the same scanty allowance as the same 
class.in secular employments. Of the Curates, fifty- 
nine have annual salaries of from ten to twenty pounds; 
two hundred and seventeen, from twenty to thirty; 
six hundred and seventy-nine, from thirty to forty; 
six hundred and eighty-three, from forty to fifty; five 
hundred and seventeen, from fifty to sixty; two hun- 
dred aud thirty-four, from sixty to seventy; and three 
hundred and nine, from seventy to eighty. The two 
archbishops, all the bishops, most of the deans, five 
hundred and fifty-two rectors, and four hundred and 
thirty-six vicars, are appointed by the king; the rest by 
the bishops, or lay patrons. The number of parishes 
for England and Wales is ten thousand, sustained by 
tithes, or a commutation of tithes, and endowments; 
the former, six hundred thousand pounds, the latter, 
three and a half millions. .Cathedral revenues are 
incomes-attached to certain churches, enjoyed by the 
deans, canons, ete. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds is the annual allowance for keeeping the 
churches in repair, The incumbents are two arch- 
bishops—of Canterbury and York; twenty-four bish- 
ops; sixty arch-deacons, twenty-seven deans, six hun- 
dred and forty-four canons and prebends, and of rectors 
vicars, curates, and chapters, seventeen thousand three 
hundred and forty-three. 

Of the Dissenters, the most owmerous are the 
Methodists; next, Independents, or Congregationalists, 





believing in Jesus, and my family under the patronage }who have seventeen hundred places of worship; the 


of true and faithful brethren; now fettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace.” The curtain of eternity lifts up, 
and he enters Hea‘en. Thess, my brothers, are sea- 
sons of no ordinary feelings. 

Can I, can you, give up labouring in Masonry, to 
raise funds for these noble, these important distri}. - 
tions? ‘The poor,” said the Saviour, “you have a!- 
ways with you.” Can he be my friend—can he love 
charity—can he wish to aid the widow andthe father- 
less, who tells me, that I must not be a Mason? =‘That 





J must not meet with them—I must not bear their gifts | of worship in London, affording seats for six 


Baptists have ten hundred and eighty; Presbyterians, 
two hundred and sixty; Roman Catholics, four hun- 
dred and thirty (seventy in -London;) Friends, three 
hundred and eighty—in all, six thousand five hundred. 
These are called chapels, and are not allowed to lift 
their heads too aspiringly. They are forbidden to 
have spires, towers, and bells. They are begin- 
ning to claim a majority of members over the establish- 

e! chureh. 
There are altogether six hundred and eighty places 
ae 


to the pennyless sojourner—conduct a physician to the | and forty thousand persons, and it is said that near a 
sick—and carry light and food into the dark chambers|m'llion are destitute .of accomodation. Yeu may 






‘to Pottsville. 
as no ill, but are intended merely to support an 


scizures for tithes—even widows’ beds 








quote these statistics, with authority of Parliament. [ 
have written them down in spite of my dislike for 
arithmetic. The English church being now a matter 
of tea-table gossip, one cannot be too careful in re- 
ducing ladies’ conversation to mathematical cer- 
tainty. 

Our religious system acknowledges no conneciion 


of church with state; it inculcates universal telerance 
and is supported by voluntary contributions; to a)! 


which principles the English being directly opposed, 
we are inypressed into its disputes; to be commended 
on one side, anid abused on the other; the proportion 
being, as-usual, ebout ten to one in favor of the abuse. 
So it often happens, that a wretch of a witness is drag- 
geti into eourt, bantered and set up for a rogue, with- 
out his havingthe slightest interest in the quarre!. 
The paper in which our poor efforts at religion are 
stigmatized most unmercifuily, is the John Bull:, 
which, by some chance, is the only one which pays 
mea Sunday morning visit; and in walking out, | 
see its extracts placarded upon the conspicuous walls, 
and in large capitals overhead: Voluntary System;’ 
‘The Experiment; ‘Model Republic;’ and other sar- 
eastic devices. A poorclergyman is served up this 
morning in such caricature as would make hima good 
scare-crow in his own corn-field; perhaps deservedlly 
but is it not scandalous, that a dozen of clergymen, 
whom [ know to be as honest as Saint Anthony, 
should be of no account, and that this oneanan should 
be set up as anexample of ‘the state of religion in 
America?’ I was tempted to write angrily .on this 
subject; and no dowbt the Bishop of (London would 
have been quite vexed at being abused ail the way 
But reflecting that these satires desiz:: 


argument I have relented. I am glad, moreover, of « 
chance of giving what is unusual in relious discussion « 
an example of modertion. Iknow but one other; it 
is of Saint Michael, who declares he never used « 
harsh expression, when able to find a gentle one, and 


would.not be abusive though the d—1 himself were his 


antagonist. 

The complaints against the church, most frequent 
in the writings of the opposition, are as follows: 1. 
The excessive wealth of the high dignatiries, and 
poverty ofthe lower orders; u. The patronage, in 
which opens a field of intrigue and favoritism in th: 
appointments; in most instances, they say, a mere 
business of bargain and sale, by which persons are 
admitted to orders, deficient in piety, and other qua- 


lifications ;111. Tithes, burthensome to the church.and 


peculiarly unjust towards Dissenters, who are at least 
one half of the population ; and especially towards Ire - 
land, of which four fifths are Catholic. How would 
you like, in America, to pay for the support ofa relig - 
ion you do not profess, beside sustaining the burthen 
of your own? iv. Non-residents and pluralities.— 
Near three thousands persens hold one, two, or more 


'Tivings, and receive the income. without performing 


any of the duties; they do not even reside in their par- 
ishes, but travel abroad, or mxin the fashionable 
amusements of the capital; the poor laborer doing the 
the duty, at twenty pounds per anum. v. The union 
of the clerical functions and those of magistrate and 
legislator. They call in question, too, the supremacy 
of the king, and think such rakes as George IV. barly 
fitted for supreme ‘Heads and Defenders of the Fait.’ 
These charges are expanded and set out in relief 6; 
examples ; of clergy getting tipsy, gambling, dancin, . 
etc.; of the eldest son of one of the bishops holding, 
by favor of his father, six preferments at once, wort! 
more than twenty thousind pounds; of oppressive 
sometime 5 
sold, and the money used on the sacramental wine ; 
and examples of appointments in the hands, some a: 
Roman Catholics, some of no religion at all, or evea 
in a state of mental derangement. The income of thy 
diocese of Durham they state to be worth one hundred 
thousand pounds; of which forty thousand go to th:- 
dean, prebends, and canons; and the average number 
of persons who attend service, is seventy-five! 

cannot say, from any experiences of my own, how 
much of this may be true; but I will give you a few 
r-flections I have been led to make, in considering th: 
subject, The common experience of life proves, thai 


'a very high degree of power, of any kind, even religiou, 


tends to abuse; on the other hand, that men, of what 
ever condition will have little respect for any huma 
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institution; unsupported by worldly adistinetion ; by abilities among the oppnsing clergy: an emulation 


wealth, title; or some equivalent honors. 
of Christianity had‘a special mission to perform, 
req 
to superintend a religion already established, to adapt 
it to the social institutions, an] to those dispasitio:s. 
ef human nature which my give it the most beneficial | 
effect. Tt was the order of the Deity himself, that, 
the High Priest’s garments be glorious and beantiful, 
not only of rich stuff, and cur’ous in workmanship: | 
but orient in pearls, and refulgent with jewels.’ Tt is} 
certain, that an appearance of independence, a splen-| 
dor of lodging an] dress, give weight of character 

andanthority to man, and deference to their d'seourses | 
and that a poor clergy falls into contempt and incom- | 
petency to do good. He who advises a re urn to the | 
poverty and simplicity* of the apostles, as a means, 
of promoting the interest of religion and trova!s, has) 
much yet to learn of the naturo of his species. As far | 
as wealth may be an evil, it is incident to the American | 
as to the Englishsystem. Thereis nothing to preven | 
a Bishop in New York becoming as richas in Lond n.| 
i¢ is required culy, that some pious testator should be- | 
stow upon his office an income of forty thousand | 
pounds, and no far handed justice could prevent 

him and his successors from enjoying it. And there 

is nothing to prevent a labor er in his vineyard being 

as poor asan English curate. Ther? is nething to 
force a man in Londbn to preach for twenty pounds a 

year. 

* The English clergy mix much in the amusements 
of society, and run sometime into,excesses of pleasure; 

ours are more rigid and ascetic, and I believe are not 

seldom carried into the opposite excesses of bigotry, 
Amusements are a part of the wants of human nature, 
of which clergymen partake, as other men. It is 
certain, that all attempts to set apart a class of men, 
and give them attributes above humawity, have failed, 
or been successful only in times of unnatural emotion, 
or extreme ignorance; and attempts to set social 
anusments in opposition to. religous duties, have 
failed also. The clergy, mixing more.in society, 
wonld impose order and decency upon its amuse- 
ments, andsave them often from disreputable ex- 
cesses. 

As for tithes, I would not defend at afl. Isee no 
reason to cuntinue the odious tax, since the church 
may as well be supported from the general fund. A 
man pays willingly for a highway he does not use, but 
taxed expre uch real, would murmur incon- 
solably. see why a part of the support 
might no d by voluntary contributions. It 
would ke industry in the clergr,.and establish 
a kindly intercourse between them and their parish- 
ioners. We love the pew we voluntary pay fer, and 
the clergyman we voluntary patronize; and principles 
of gratitude and affection are established on both 
sides. Corporations have no souls, and — individuals 
have no souls in dealing with them The king is 
the government; an: in this sense, whether a Charles 
LL.. or a Saint Edward, is Defender ofthe Faith. His 
power of appoint.aent consists only in issuing leave to 
eleet (eonge d’elire ) tothe dean and chapter, who 
have the presentation. 

‘The non-residence of the clergy in their parishes 
isindefensihle. Who sees nothing of his sheep but 
the fleece, is a bad sheperJ. Exemption frem pas- 
toral duties leads to idleness, and vicious habits; and 
the present state ofthe world requires beth a reason- 
able religion, and unexeceptionrble morals and. piety, 
in its professors. The English clergyman, settled 
in the duties of his parish church, is, by the testimony 
of every one, the mest respectable of human Befags. 
Whether the vnequal distribution. of the church 
revenues admits of a remedy, | cannot say: it certainly 
is anevil. In religion, there are few menial services, 
and he who administers the duties, ought to have 
consideration. The manure intended for the whole 
field, should not be heaped up ina few spets. 

Uniformity in religion must be given up ; it exists 
no where in Christendom. Diversity of sects has 
its good and evil. The good, isthe censorial inspec- 
tion exercised by one over the other; a_rivalship of 










4 Nore.—We diff r entirely with the Writer, The inen! 


beauty inh» Clr stian system, is its “Symplicity.” 


mi 
can easier be brought to believe in no religion at all, that 
the gewgaws of this world are to find accep ance who 


took upon Himself the form ofa servant, and declared 1 
his whole life, that his kingdom was not of this world. Fashion- 


The author | in building better cha 
which |support. The evils are, the weakening of religions 
uired unusual means; the-duty of his followers is i uence and means of subsistence. We have twenty 

‘religions from Europe, with:everalof our own, and 


od| Was turned, a small quanti 


re and contributing to their 


rhese often getting together into a village, starve one 
avother. Inthe large cities, this evil is little felt. 
There is, beside, a contingal tendency to subdivision 
and contention, whichbrings out bad passions, inju- 
rious to religion itself. We have already. two sets of 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and even Quakers. It 
leuls men, also, to dogmatize too much, aud reason 
themselves into bigotry or infidelity. Nothing could 
save sucha system; but the belief, every day spreading 
that the essence being preserved, the difference ot 
church is immaterial. The dispute is then reduced 
to mere propriety of forms. On this ground, religion 
is safe, and the fo ‘ms best administered and su‘ted to 
human natzre, will become prosperc u:, and supersede 
the others. 
SPIRIT OF DISCOVERY. 


A MARTYR TO SCIENCE. 


After Franklin made his great discovery of the iden- 
tity of lightning and electricity, by means, ofa kite 
sent up into the air during a thunder-storm, many phi- 
losophers eagerly sought to repeat his experiments.— 
Amongst these Professors Richmand of St. Peter- 
sburgh was the most indefatigable and fearless. In 
pursuing a series of experiments on atmospheric elec- 
tricity, he erected what was called a gnomon, which 
consisted principally of a Leyden jar, communicating 
with an iron rod, which rose some feet above the roof 
of his house; and an electrometer, consisting of alinen 
thread with half a grain of lead tied to it. Of course, 
when the gnomon was charged with electricity, and had 
communicated that fluid to the thread and the metal, 
the latter, being easily moved, would be repelled from 
the gnomon; and its angular ascent on the face of adi- 
vided quadrant or index indicated the force ofthe elec- 
tricity which had been accumulated. On the 9thof 
August. 1752, Richman obtained from the end of the 
rod electrical flashes, which could be heard at several 
feet distant; and if any person touched the apparatus, a 
smart shock was felt. 

On the 6th of August, 1753, the professor, whilst at 
a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, heard the sounds 
of distant thunder; and having previously made every 
arrangement for making experiments, he instanly quit- 
ted the assembly, taking with him. his engineer, Mr. 
Sekolow, to make draughts of whatever might appear 
interesting in the phenomena. On their arrival at 
Rithman’s house, the plummet of the electrometer 
wis found elevated four degrees from the perpendicu- 
Jar; in other words, the electricity in Y 








accumulated to such an extent, thati lied the lead. 
to the distance mentioned. Whilst the philoso 

was in the act of deseribing to his co _ the dan- 
gerous consequences which might follew if the thread 
rose to forty-five degrees, a tremendous erash ofthun- 
der shook the imperial city. He bent his *r the 


cations of the electrometer, 
his heatl a foot from the 
-whitefr ,a>out the size of 
m the iron an the —- 

areport as loud as that 
a provédfatal, he” fell’ back 
on a chest, and @ ‘ma moment. Sokolow 
stupified and bi by a kindofvapour which had 
been generated, and his clot covered with burn 
marks produced by the ments of a metallic 
wire which had struek his} < 1 

On recovering himself he rushed out of the hone, 

and mide known the terrible diaster which had: taken 
place. In the meanwhile, Madam Richman, alarmed 
by the thunder stroke, hasfened to the chamber, and 
found her lifeless husb the e of sittin 
upon the chest, and leaning against i. 

The medical part of the ease is not without interes 
Aid was of course instant ravein was onen- 
e1, but no blood flowed from it; and although ‘every 
attempt was made to restore fife by violent friction 
and other.means, all was in vain. hen the hods 
ef blood dropped fro: 
the mouth, and from a ged spot which marke’ ‘> 
forehead a few drops oozed out. Severs) 
and blue spots, not wnlike leather shrunk by bur "’.| 


gnomon to observe the indi 
and in this positi 
ion roda glo! 
Mr. Sokolow’'s 

fessor’s head, ace 
ofa pistol. 
















able C iristianity, an! white blackbirds, are of the same kidney, 


were discovered on different parts of the body. ‘~ 
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|qaontchouc,—which would appear to. depend on this 


consequently ceases.—Frichd of India. 





shoe of the left foot was burstopen, and a blue mark 
appeared on the foot beneath the ure’ The 
stocking exhibited no corresponding , and the coat 
had been uninjured. On opening the body, neithe: 
the brain nor the cranium showed any appearance ot 
injury; a little blood appeared in the cavities below 
the lungs, and in the lungs towards the back, which 
were of adark brown colour. The heart-glands and 
smaller intestines were all inflamed, but the entrails 
were of the natural appearance. Some silver in one 
of the pockets remained uninjured by the electric fluid. 
Immediately after the fatal explosion, the house was 
filled with asulphureous vapour. A clock was stop 
ped inthe adjoining room ; the ashes of the hearth 
were strewed about; the doorcase of the room was 
rent asunder, a part of the door itself was torn off 
The Leyden jar was shivered, and its metallic filings 
were scattered over the apartment's. 





CAOUTCHOUC. 

The caoutchouc [or Indian rabber] tree occurs ver, 
generally asa solitary tree, although occasionally two o: 
three may be found grouped together. Itis among tl 
most magnificent of forest trees, and is second to the 
hanian only, because that tree admits of indefinite ex 
tension. Such is the size ofthe caoutchoue, that it may 
be distinguished from a distance of several miles by its 
dense, immense, and lofty crown. The dimensions o 
one of the largest are as follow :—The circumference o 
the main trunk and the supporters, a hund¥ed and 
twenty feet; and of the area covered by the branches, 
six hundred and ten feet; more than a tenth ofa mile ‘ 
the estimated height, a hundred feet. The appear. 
ance of the tree. as one approaches the trunk, is majes 
tic. Tt has anatural tendency to throw out branche: 
both from the main trunk and from. the branches; ani 
these have a strong disposition to cohere with the trans 
and with the trunk and with each other. When the 
roots are thrown out, either fromthe main trunk or very 
near it,they ordinarily ran down its surface, and ismpar: 
to it the picturesque appearance of elaborate sculpture. 


Fre e caoutchouc plants itselfon other trees, 
a } it is firmly fixed, casts down its roots t 


Be ceroeom These, according to their nature, see: 


tt work is soon formed round the tree ; 
the roots; 


iminish with the multiplications o: 
) oe os a solid and firm cylinder i« 
formed round the tree which received the young seed 
oe cally stifled in the embrace of the 
caouteh The juice is procure from a trans 
verse incision made in the largerroot. The incision 
reaches the wood, and even penetrates it; butthe flow 
of juice is from the bark alone. Under the incision a 
hole is scooped in the earth, in. which a leaf, folded up 
into the shape of arude cup, is placed. The fluid as it 
issues is, whet good, nearly of the consistence of cream 
and of a very fine white colonr. Its excellence is known 
phy the degree of its consistence ; and the quality of 





consistence —is readily ascertainediby rubbing a few 
drops on the palm of the hand, when the ‘eaoutchouc 
rapidly becomes seperated. By koeading this up a- 
gain, it speedily becomes elastic. Magy incisions are 
made in one tree; the juice flows rapidly af first; but 
diminishes ina few moments. It flows more copioust: 
during the night. Im two or three days a — of. 
caoutchouc is formed over the wound, a idthe flowing 








oe ———— 


3 INFIDELITY. 

A Professor in one of the German Universities, whom: 
unconcern for nin general was notorious, was no: 
Tess remarkable for the care which he took in 7 re- 
ligious instrnetion of his children. Onepf his friends, 
astonished at this inconsistency, and asking. him the 
reason of this conduct, wag told in reply, “It is beeaus> 
I wish my children ma¥ @njoy more peace of min! 








ic de on Thursday, by swallowing laudanum. 


Leipey 


ond more content inthis life, than has ever fallen to my 
lot <4 is they can only obtajn by posessing more 
fnith than myself. 

Suicide —A young woman name J Anna Wilkincon 
who resided at No, 106 Cherry street committed sur 


She war 
a native of England, not quite seventeen years old, aad 
had been married more than a year. Tt appeared that 
she did not live very happily-vith her kusbund—[N. XP 
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POPULAR TALES. 
Fer the American Masonic Register aad Ssit erary Companion. 
FRANK LYTTLETON. 

There is notin New England a spot that presents to 
the eye more beautiful seenery than the Vaiaey or | 
He Connecticut. From its mouth to its source the 
eye of the traveller is continually greeted by a succes- 
sion of pictures ever varying, but always beautiful. It 
reminds one of the’pleasant valleys of romance where 
all of lovely and enchanting, is walled in by lofty mioun- | 
tains from the ‘qugh werld without. For hundreds of | 
miles the blithe Connecticut goes chaunting on his! 
way through meadows fairas the fields of Arcadia, un- 
til, like a youth who has outlived the pleasures and 
the hopes ot life, he plunges with despair into the 
ogean. At thetime our tale commences the beams of 
the sun just rising above the tops of the hills fell upon 
the river's bteast and glittered in thedewy meadows 
while the fields farther back under the hills were yet! 
collang shady. It was many years ago, and the Val-| 
ley wore an aspect far different from what it now pre-| 
sents. Instead ofthe numerous little villages which 
are at this day, seen on its banks all was forest except 
where once ina few miles the house of some pioneer 
farmer rose cheerfully from the garden which his labor 
had cleared inthe woods. These little castles in the 
wilderness were continually exposed to the ruthless 
invasions of straggling parties of Indians who were 
passing up and down the river for war or hunting around 
these houses. Ambitious clearings often extended a 
inile or two or even farther upon the river. At the 
time we speak ofa single pedestrian was seen walking 
lightly along the unworn road, and following up the 
course ofthe river. His youth could be known by 
the yzlowof health, which the exercise of the morning 
caused to mantle in his cheek, and by the downy beard 
scarcely perceptible upon his lips. His hat was thrown 
back from his brow shewing a prepossing countenance 
with large dark eyes,capable of flashing with the fierce 
passion of war or melting into tenderness ina fair ladies’ 
bower. He carried a light valise, which contained a 
few changes of garments, with a couple of pistols,»as 
some guard against unlucky contingencies was at this 
period deemed indispensable. This traveller was 
Frank Lyttleton. He was a member of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and was now spending a Summer vacation in a 
manner consonant with a mind strongly admiring the 
beauties and open toall the uninmaginable influences 
of nature, and a disposition tinctured withal innoslight 
degree with a loveof the romantic. He had been born 
on the Connecticut, and from his earliest boyhood it 
had been to him a delight and a passion to roam on its 
banks or climb the rugged mountains and survey from 
their summits its winding course till it was hidden iv 
the distance, or sport like the dolphin upom its bosom. 
Ashe sat upon a rock musing over the current that 
flowed beneath him, he pictured to himself the delight 
it would afford him to follow the stream up even to its 
source, alone with nature and his own heart. This 
plan so lightly conceived he brooded upon till it became 
with hima settled object. Hedetermimed to accom- 
plish his wish on the first opportunity. One year more 
was to close his college course, and as another occasion 
so convenient as the present might not soon offer, it was 
not to be slighted. His father was a merchant, and 
like many merchants of that day had himself been li- 
berally educated. He was not therefore inclined to 
check a propensity which he knewto be common to 
youth & usually to cease with it. We sce our hero then 














started upon his solitary journey; now to him infinite- 
ly attractive as it promised so much of adventure and| 
of romance to his warm magination. On the morning} 
avove mentioned he had long sinee left behind the last 
public house and had trusted to the hospitality and| 
courtesy of the inhabitants for accomodations, ‘which | 
were granted” cheerfully without distrust to one who 
bore upon his ttle page evidences ofan open disposi- 
tion and a gentle demeanor. ..He loitered leisurely on 
his way frequently stopping to gaze upon the calm! 
river as if wrapt in pleasant fancies,or to mark the leap 


ing of a salmon or the artful gyrations of the fish hawk | 
in the act of descending for his prey. At length when! exre 
he had began to tire of his long walk, the few last miles | ne 


of which had been in the woods affording only occasion- 
al glympses of the river through the trees, he emerged 
into a cleared space and the scene thatburst upon his 
sight wassuch as for along time to rivet his attention 


and make him of his fatigue in his present 
ratification. A long wide bend of the river lay before 
im and upon its bank a dwelling-house that seen in 
such a place and at that day seemed to his delighted 
imagination a very palace. He suffered his fancy to 
picture ittohim asa fairy castle within whose walls 


| perhaps some fair lady was held captive by saye en- 


chanters, whom it was his duty as a Knight to seta 
liberty at every hazard. Little did he imagine at the 
time that there was a fair lady there of whom he shou!d 
himself become instead of the deliverer, the sage en- 
chanter. He directed his way towards the house and 
had time to survey its situation and appearance which 
he wasthe more charmed with the .aore he gazel.— 

rom the house to the river, a distance of some 30 or 
a hundred rods stretched a smooth lawn with a gentle 
declination even to the water's edge. Close by one side 
of the house ran a clear stream that emptied itself into 
the river. Sothat the house stood uponthe point of 
land between these two streams. Back from the house 
the ground rose gradually to the woods and then to the 

lls. It realized almost all he had ‘imagined of the 
Elysian fields which he had been so long accustomed 
to anticipate discovering among the green woods where 
h> was now rambling. He gazed awhile in admiration 
and then stepped aside a short distance to make enqui- 
ries of some laborers, who informed him that this was 
the residence of Mr. D——, formerly a trader but who 
had three or four years previously removed to this dis- 
tantspot and made the improvements which he saw 
around him. Before itreached the house the road 
passed down through alittle shady dell through which 
a jolly rivulet ran hopping along to the river. Observing 
a foot path which seemed to cross it and lead more 
directly to the house he took advantage of the shade 
which that afforded and went along till he had arrived 
at the bottom of the little valley casting his eyes to the 
right and left, as each step portrayed te his view some 
different modification of the delightful scenery through 
which he was passing, when suddenly his eyes were 
fixed upona beautifully shaded arbor, all covered with 
the trellis work of vines and wedding flowers, situated 
onalevel plot of grass atthe way edge of the little 
stream. . But he stopped not to notice the beauties of 
the arbor as‘ his eyes were rivited upon the figure ofa 
fair girl who was half sitting, half reclining on a cu- 
shioned bench, and being absorbed in the perusal of a 
book who she held in her hand, had not noticed his ap- 
roach. Her face was averted, presenting a profile 
which shewed all theregularity and admirable propor- 
tions of the Grecian cast with less as he thought of the 
mascul'n’, than such features usually exhibit. Thus 
he judged though her face were partly shaded, not 
hidden by the profusion of bright locks that hung 
loose about her neck and forehead. A slight scarf of 
31k had been thrown over her shoulders, but had fal- 
len so low as to make visible a beautifully rounded 
neck and breast while oneshoulder was unconsciously 
peeping forth above her dress to be fanned by the re- 
freshing breeze. As Frank feasted his eyes upon this 
beautiful apparition he almost thought that some 
nynip'h ofthe wood,was before him, in her sylvan 
abode. 


All loose her negligent attire, 
All loose her golden hair. 


But recovering himself from his trance he perceived 
that he had been guilty of a rudeness and* immediately 
walked on, His steps aroused the maiden who look- 
ed un, andas her dark eycs feelupon a young and 
handsome stranger so mnexpectedly before her, her 
cheek was suffused with crimson, while she resumed 
an upright position and drew the searf more closely 
about her shouldeis, As her eyes met his, it must be 
confessed that our hero himself felt an undescriable, 
fluttering within, and as he bowed involuntarily and 
passed on, he could not help thinking afterwards that 
his bow was quite as respectful and profound as he was 


/aceustomed to give when at college, evento the ‘‘Prex” 


himself. Frank wenton in high spirits at this, to him 
so romantic an incident. "The young are easily smit- 
ten, their hearts, those that are innocent as well as in- 
ieaced are ever open to the perception of love! - 
ss, be it mthe rough mountain top, the rolling ri- 
ver, or though last not least, the fair face of woman. 
He had hardly yet regained. his wonted ¢elf-possession, 


and was humming half to himself, half aloud these 
lines of Milton. . 


¥ 


iS'TER AND LITERARY COMPANION. 


Who had thought this clime had held 
A Deity so unparalleled? 

When he found himself suddenly before the house 
to which he had directed his way. Sitting in the veran- 
dah which surrounded two sides of the house, he saw 
a person whom he at once tuok, (and he was not mis- 
taken) for Mr. D. the owner of the mansion. He 
wasa lively old gentleman with a countenanee that 
bespoke health and intelligence. He immediately 
welcomed our young trayeller with all the cordial and 
frank hospitality of our fathers in that age, and 
that for very obvious reasons was more peculiarly a 
characteristic of the frontier settlers. They withdrew 
mto the house, which Frank noticed was furnished 
within in amanner that corresponded with its eut- 
ward appearance. After they had partaken of refresh- 
ments, which the old gentleman ordered, they were 
soon seated again in the verandah conversing as freely 
as old acquaintances, Mr. D soon discovered 
that the young traveller was the son of an old friend of 
his own andupon this he was so elated thathe could 
not refrain from giving another shake of welcome.— 
Frank’s father and Mr. D had in their young days 
formed an intimacy which ripened as age advanced in- 
to firm friendship, though by the circumstances of the 
war and their owndomestic affairs, they had become 
so far separated that their intercourse as well as cor- 
respondence had of Jate years entirely ceased. But 
the good old man had many stories and intercourse of 
their boyish days to relate which he did with a great 
deal of enthusiasm, though Heaven forzive me, I be- 
lieve my hero (the rascal) was thinking more of the 
lovely apparition that had appeared to him in the morn- 
ing than of the old man’s storiea, and would rather 
have caughta glimpse of her at that moment than to 
have seeneven his father himself. He had no doubt 
that she- was the daughter of Mr. D——and that he 
should sec her in process of time, but he could hardly 
help attempting to make sure of the fact by drawing the 
old man out onthe subject. Soon Mr. I’. took his 
young guest on to his grounds—showed him his gar- 
dens, his flowers and his arbors. “I am rejoiced at 
this chance, visit Mr. Lyttleton said he, I was getting 
exceedingly lonesome here, having no one but my 
daughter, and I am determined you shall make an ad- 
dition to our family fora long time. You will not of 
course think of going farther up the river?” To this 
halt question, half assertion, Frank replied by expres- 
sing his thanks forthe invitationto remain, insucha 
manner as to declare his intention neither way, though 
his heart leapt as he resolved to tak ge of the 















hospitality-so freely offered him. ed again 
to a sitting room, and sat conversing me du- 
ring which Frank’s eyes were frequently turned to- 


wards the door hoping to see the entrance of the 
daughter. Soon he heard steps approaching, and then 
the door was sofily opened. He was seized with an 
rrepressible tremor; but on looking ap discovered that 
the intruder was merely a servant who came to annonce 
the supper hour. On entering thereon his first glance 
showed him the object of his thoughts, who manifest- 
ed her reeognit on by an involuntary bush. The old 
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gentleman introduced them in due form, without no- 
itreing their embarressmen*. “Mr. Lyttleton—my 
daughter, Sir, Mary, this is a young gentieman from 
a son ofan old friend of mine—we shall detain 
him as our guest a long time [ hope.” ‘Thus spole 
the old man in the symplicity of his heart. Mary did 
not say she hoped so too. ‘The supper was a good one 
because it was enjoyed by these three alone, and there 
were many more such. From day today Frank did 
remain there, and the longer he remained; the less in- 
clination had he toleavethem. He fc uid what he had 
often soucht in tain to find, amid the fashionable cir- 
cles of town, he found in this wild flower of the conn- 
try, a mind worthy of the beautifai.dwelling place which 
nature had assigned it. He andthe diughter of his 
lfather’s friend cotld not long live thus, beirg a mcst 
| continually together, after the first few days, strolling 
by the river ri the first flush of morning, and inthe 
|twilight reposing in the arbor which bore a peculiar 
\charm to cach without feeling for each other a friend- 
ish p which soon ripened into a warm and reciprocal 
jattacament. A fortnight had passed in this way, and 
our hero wasin full course of the enjoyment of that 
rapture Which comes but once, and only from one 
sour-e. Henoted not the lapse of time—he had scarce- 
ly enongh of recollection for his friends to inform them 
‘of his place of sojourn. This love was not strange. 





were both in the aeme youth, both till now ‘fancy 
tree.’ heir acquaintance had Commenced in a man- 
ner sufficiently romantic for the most ardeut, and the 
predilection which each had formed, giounded upon 
outward appearance and a superficial acquaintance, 
had been sanctioned and strengthened by the mutual 
perception of more valuable qualities, and a more in- 
t'mate knowledge. Among the laborers whom Mr. D. 
employed, and who lived in small dwelling-houses 
near his own, was one with whom Frank became 
acquaint *d through a slight incident inwhich he had 
rendered him some trifling assistance by the name oi 
Gerry. As he was extremely loquacious to know 
every thing, Frank sometimes found amusement in lis- 
t ‘ning to his stories, though he half suspected that he 
lke other people who know everyth'n~, to'd more 
than he knew. From this man he learned there was 
another motive besides caprice or interest that had in- 
duced his Host to emigrate to this retired region—the 
salety of his daughter. While they were. resident at 
the town of. , a year or two before, there came to 
the place, a young man who called himself Serie. He 
seemed to have noemployment beyond his own grati- 
fication, and had every appearance of being wealthy 
and respectable. He had been favored with a chance 
introduction to onr heroine, and used frequently to call 
on her, though she met his advances coldly, as there 
was something repulsive in his occasional dark look and 
mysterious demeanor, though disguised by all the art- 
fulness that fashion could teach. Butas he saw the 
probability of suecessin his pursuit daily lessening, he 
crew the more resolute and determined in his purpose. 
fn truth ke was deeply in love and sought all means to 
further his advances. Oue nighthe_ had left.a compa- 
ny of young revellers like himself, and f.1 of in- 
solence, aud wine, had directed his way to the house 
of Mr. D and obtained an interview with the 
daughter during which he had, though not for the first 
time declared his absorbing passion, but met with a 
decided repulse: Incensed atthis and maddened with 
the fumes of liquor he had offered personal violence, 
but she was rescued from him by her father who forth- 
with banished him from the house with an injunction, 
not to enter it again. He departed uttering impreca- 
tions, and deep vows of revenge. And he did not for- 
getthem but laid his plans so deep that, but for an 
accidental discovery of the plot, the days of home and 
happiness to our heroine, would have been cut short,— 
¥ ear.ng the future attempts of the villain, Mr. D 
had been induced to put into immediate execution his 
intention ofremoving to a distance up the river. ‘lo 
this the laborer added that Serle in a fit of mingled dis- 
appointment, and rage had joined himself to the In- 
d ans, and had been se®n and known as a white man 
notwithstanding he was Indian in his outward appear- 
ance. Imthe various incursions of small parties to 
which he had been attached, he was distinguished a- 
mong them for the more than savage cruelty of his 
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s. It was supposed that he was still-among them 
carrying a8 far as was in his power an exterminating 

ar against his own race. 
To be continued. 
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MISCELLANY. 


For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion 


NOVELS. 


The pre 
ation thatsheart can desire. Books of every desérip 


t on and upon every science, instruments from the most 


. smple (0 istruction vp to those of tl 
e all wi hin the reach of man. 
—P nv weary ” 


of the most Intreae 
gvin access to these, and afterwards, but applicatidn 


io beecm? .a_ proficient in whatsoever branch} 
{ science man may choose. But I would 
by no means infer that “all books have atence7ec 


oO cultivate the mind, or even to advance it in any res 
ect whatever—far be it from me to uphold such an in 
ferone Most generally all those which do not exer 
wsalutary influence may he ranked under the b 
wels. By novels, [ghrecan-these fictitious c 
tions which lay ¢laim to but little, if any truth, a 
have for their sole object the excitement of the pa 


a 


npos 


tr 
it 
a Jie 4 


quality, in romantie as wellas in real composition; but 
there is sufficient in them all, even if it is only the tit! 


here are indeed*different degrees as it regards} 







page or index—this. when exercised u 


as many would suppose. 


lurks within the covers. 
c lew ed. 
on the ocean of life. 
op to rise no more. 

They destroy 


reading. 
especially to the young. 


folds, eseape is impossible. 


uninteresting as though it were Hebrew. 


the reader. 
own good and the good of his country. 


other sex. 


greatest foe to their sex. 





this miserable employment, I cannot conceive. 


But 


tiey must be read, [wou'd say, read the last ten or fif- 
entage has‘all the means for mental culti-!t°en pages of each novel and you will learn all there is 
How many females have been ruined} 
by these unprincipled books that might have stood in! 
foremos ranks of the literati. They have degrade 
t needs but the wil!| their minds by this kind of reading, and have acquired| Which translated by Dryden, runs thus: 

0 strong # taste for it that it is like cutting off a right 
rm, or plucking out a right eye, to peruse any book of 
Almost every village in the world can 


to be learned. 


ithe 


another stvle. 


who censure upon a book from the mere title 
ye ra this class 
of writings, is not so far inconsistent with good sense, 
Wherever the word, novel, 
or romance, lies snugly couched in the title page under 
the anthor’s name, in nonpariel or minion type, as 
though afraid to show its diminutive head, throw it aside 
or consign it to the flames—for death, the death of mind, 
What are the deleterious ef- 
fects? asks the lover of fancy. Why, they stand out 
as huge as mountains—the sight of them cannot be es- 
The beetling crags bend to warn. the timid 
adventurer to beware, lest his fragile bark be rifted up- 
on the dreadful ridges ere he has hardly launched up- 
They bend to tell him of those 
fot. spots upoa which so many have struck, and pluo- 


taste for other and more substantial 
This I consider as one of their greatest evils, 
When we look at the neces- 
sity of a sound education being given to the young, and 
of that character which shall fitthem for stations efin - 
portance, give them a clear head, and a generous heart 
—when we look at the utter want of power an imagin- 
ary work has to do this—does it not show a weakness 
in us to encourage the circulation of them, and extol 
the authors as preservers of a porified literature? Our 
nation is young, and by no means eminently advanced 
in the higher branches of science; and therefore there 
is more necessity that our most strenuous exertions 
should be spent on these, instead of the soul degrading 
trash that floods in upon us under the head cf romances. 
I said, our country was not gifted in the sciences—it ig 
indeed true; we are sadly deficient—but if we wish the 
flaming chariot of science to roll on, let us cut off im- 
mediately the dead weights that are pulling it back. 
Who are to take the reins of this government? Who 
are to fill its executive offices, if we suffer the minds of 
our youth to be enfeebled and effeminated by mawkish, 
sickish love-tales? There is a spell, an enchantment, 
thrown around novels that can be found in no other 
books, and which takes deep hold upon the young. 
Like the venomons serpent, beaatiful to the eye, every 
movement grace; but when its victim is once within its 
Let a person read the 
most interesting romance ever written (for instance, 
Scott's [vanhoe,) and then let him take Rollin’s An- 
cient History or a Biography, and it will be as dull and 
There is 
nothing for the imagination to grasp at, nothing to in- 
terest one’s self in, no hero, no heroine, painted before 
Precisely this effect do they have upon all 
more or less» ‘They unfit him for the duties of life— 
they unfit him to acquire beneficial knowledge for his 


But the reading of them is by no means confined to 
the male part ofcommunity. ‘The majority is from the 
Strange it is, that ladies, whose hearts 
should be as chaste asthe driven snow, free from those 
grosser faults that mark the common herd, will suffer 
their minds to be contaminated by this balderdash, this 
What pieasure can they de- 
rive from reading two or three hundred pages for the 
simple purpose of seeing how acreature, hatched in the 
braifi of some fanciful tyro, fared in the world? How 
their conséiences will let them spend day after day in 





This causes the reader to suppose, and really believe, 
that through some mysterious way he shall obtain the 
same; and therefore he gives up all his pursuits and 
exertions, and settles down into inactivity. Often per- 
sons have been |,nown to relinquish the business* from 
which they receive their daily support tinder the bane- 
ful influence of novels. 

It has been said, they are nearly all founded on fact; 
and information on facts is not injurious. I reply, 
scarcely one in fifty is founded on fact, and those that 
are, are none the better for it, if any thing, worse. 
They are worse, because it is an endeavor to throw a 
cloak over crime—it is like a gilded charnel-house— 
truth and fiction are blended together, which is infinite- 
ly worse than to have no truth at all. They give us 
confused ideas of things. We cannot tell which part 
comes from the novelist’s brain and which part is true, 
and therefore we shall imbibe wrong ideas of men and 
manners. A person reading Miss Purter’s Scottish 
Chiefs, a work founded on fact, would have a very dif- 
ferent idea of Wallace from acorrect one. Thus we 
see that aromance had better make no pretensions to 
truth, than to make them and not act up to them. All 
the information you get from any novel concerning a 
place, or man, cannot be 1e'ied upon; it will deceive you, 
hand perhaps at a time when it will not be so consoling 
to pride. The scenery is exaggerated, and man ismade 
either to exc: | an angel or to be worse than a devil. The 
virtue of the hero is praised to the skies, while his 
faults are left in the dark; and not unfrequently does it 
happen that the hero or hercine’s sins and enormities 
are praised and commended, while their good morals 
are esteemed as prudish. Is this the kind of books for 
the growth of mind?—is this the kind we should place 
in the hands of our youth !—is this the kind that is go- 
ing te fitus for eminent service inthe ministry, in the 
law, or any other profession? No!—and this negation 
will find and echo in the breast of every friend of science. 
The lover of romances will quote with great satisfac- 
tion the words of Virgil: 





Fas est ab hoste doceri.” 
It is fair to derive instruction even from an enemy. 
This is true in many instances. But were it univer- 
sally practised, what a dreadful state of society we 
shouldhave. What an anodyne we could then have in 
our possession to lull conscience in the commission of 
gross faults. Our theatres and our gambling houses 
would be thronged with learners of human nature; and 
all our heretical churches would be crowded with those 
who wished to learn the depravity of the human heart. 
Equally pernicious is that other sentiment, if acted up- 
01 without any limitation : 
** Seize upon truth where’er ’tis found, 
Amongst your friends, amongst your foes, 
On Christian or on heathen ground; 
The flower’s divine where’er it grows: 
Neglect the prickles and assume the rose.” 
And are these all the faults to be found?—by no 
means. Let the friends of Zion and the friends of pu- 
rity mourn that lubricity has found a supporter in the 
novelist—that the violation of one of the most impor- 
tant points in the decalogue is eneouraged by pretended 
preservers of refined taste. Blush, O, ye Novelists! 
who would fain display the guilty workings of the heart, 
and call forth the passions that would forever have 
slumbered in peace, under the fair cloak of morality. 
Surely Javenal must have been possessed of the gift of 
prophecy, for he has so well adapted these lines to the 
present aze: 


if 





Nil dictu feedum, visuque, hec limina tangat 
a! Intra que puer est.* 

Sufier no lewdness, nor indecent speech, 

TH apartment of the tender youth t» reach. 
The style of the writing is the most formidable argu- 
ent that ean be adduced in favor of imaginary works; 
lbut herein I think an error is committed, in giving it 


poist out many sach. They stand like guide-boards| 
\to direct others to the rigk 1 = 
j to t others to the right road. 
Novels place ahuman being above this World—they | too much importagce. It is indeed smooth and easy ; 
fh 


» with romantic ideas—they infuse into him the ‘it glidk s along like the gentle stream without one ri>- 
id o \ebvalrous sprit of old—and he becomes altogether too | yle; but this is not the diction we want—we want the 


fond of making this world the theatre or tournament of | torrent, the flood, the cataract, that sweeps every thing 


his eallantry artd love. 
|diness, novels stand ferémost. 
have passed by this ene rede@ming quali . 
ly we read inthem of pe.soas becoming very 


Of all the incentives to unstea-|pofore it—we want that which will make men feel. 
‘ r Strange itis thatall the |7},\s smooth, easy, round-period, elegant exclamation, 
j|sace logicians Wo have commented upon them should | writing that moves along as though peculiar pains had 
uent- 


been taken to lubricate every sentence, is not the kind 


went calculated to waken up the dormant powers ofthe mind, 


io condemn them to merited infamy. There are th mee outtenly; and arriving at the acme of honor and fame. | and throw men’s souls into the work. On the con’ra- 
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AMERICAN 


veries. The pulpit demands ane ce that spurns 
the dull rules of romance. The divine must wield the 
sword of truth with no flowers pinned upon it. The 
law also demands a fire that all the novels ever written 
cannot give. It is not the romantic that bears off the 
palm, and may that day never be seen when it shall. It 
is the sincere wi:h of every advocate of a purified litera- 
ture, every friend of science uncontaminated, that the 


ry, it lulls them to sleep in the cradle of dreams and re- 





MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION... ~ 


rT fe ‘ures were flushed, their eyes hath an unnatural 

MANNERS AN c USTC MS. brilliancy, and the genegal expression of their counter - 
THE WHITE POPP Y—OPIU MAND ances was horribly wild. The effect is usually produ- 
} OP!IUM-EATERS led in two hours, and lasts four or five; the dose. varies 
| ee 'f-om three grains to a dtachm. I saw one old man 
The milky juice found in many plants,—as, for ttke four pills, of six crains each, in the course of 
‘instance, in the poppy, the lettuce, the dandelion, and two hours, I was told he hid been using opium for 
others,—has long been known for its soporifie eflects. five-and-tweaty years; but this isa very rare example, 
| This narcotic principle has been found to exist more a¥ anopium-eater seldom passes thirty years of age, if 








happy epoch may soon be known when the reign of | particularly in the juice of the white poppy, from which, he commences the practice early. The debility, both 


minating, only exert its proper influence. May the 
cay soon arrive when the cabinet, the parlor, and the 
boudoir, shall be orn mented with scientific, metaphys- 
ical and e hical books, instead of inind dissipating folly 
and nonsense ;—when the words of Cowper shall exert 
a practical influence upon the novelist as well as the 
poet. 

Happy the bard (if that fair name belong 

Te him, that biends no fable with his song,) 

Whose lines uniting, by an honest art, 

The faithful monitor's and poet's part, 

Seek to delight that they may mend mankind, 

And, while they captivate, inform the mind. 


inind shall SEN exere 3 and imagination, instead of do- 





* Set 14. 

THE FIRST ENGLISH BIBLE. 

In the year 1535, this most valuable present to Eng- 
clish Protestants was complete abroad, under the direc- 
tion of Myles Coverdale, aman greatly and deserved- 
ly esteemed for piety, knowledge of the Seriptures, 
and diligent preaching, on account of which qualities 
King Edward the sixth advanced him to the see of Ex- 
eter. This first translation of the whole Bible ever 
printed in English is generally called ““Coverdale’s Bi- 
ble; it isa folio volume, and from the appearance of 
the types, it is now generally considered to have been 
printed at Zurich, in the printing-office of Christopher 
F roschover. 

The following specimen contains the nineteenth 
Psalm (comformably tothe numeration in the Hebrew 
sibles,) as translated by Coverdale, by whom it is 
numbered xvin., according to the order found inthe 
Septuagint Greek and in the Latin Vulgate ver- 
sions. 

* The XVITJ. A PSALME OF DAUID. 

The very heaues declare the glory off 
God, ad the very firmamet sheweth 
his hayde worke. One daye telleth 
wether, and one night certifieth anothen 
There is nether speach ner language, but the 
ir voyces are herde amoge the. ‘their sou- 
de is gone out into all londes, and their wor- 
des into the endes of the worlde. 

In the hath he sett a tabernacle for ye So- 
ne, which cometh forth as a brydegrome out 
of his chambre, and reioyseth as a giaunte to ru 
ne his course. It goeth forth fro one en 
de of the heauen, and runneth aboute vnto 


jis prepared the Opium of commerce. Lardanun, | moral and physical, attendant on its éxcitement, is ter- 
iwhich is a solution of Opiam in spirits, is we!l_kaown, rible ; the appetite is soon destroyed, every fibre in the 
‘both for its beneficial effects when carefully adminis- body trembles, the nerves of the neck become affected 
itered. and for its fatal results inthe hands of iguortuce and the muscles get rigid. Several of those I have 
‘or wickedness. secn in this place, at various times, had wry necks and 
The Poppy is cultivated to a great extent, for the’ contracted fingers; but still ghey cannot abandéw the 
| purpose of extracting the Opiwm, in many parts of habit. They areamiserab’'e till the time arrives for taking 
| Asia, and even in the southern countries of Europe. | their daily dose; and when its influence begins, they are 
‘fn India, the cultivation is confined to certain districts,' all fire and animation. Some of them compose verses, 
,and is carried on for the benefit of the government.! and others address the by-standers in eloquent discour- 
The greatest part of the crops of Hindostan are exrried| ses, imagining themselves to he emperors, and to havc 
to China, and smuggled into that country, in spite of, all the world at their command 
the regulations which forbids its importation; for even| ‘I commenced with one grain: in the course of are 
the functionaries appointed to exclude the drugsarean-| hour and a half it produced no pereeptible effect. 
xious as others to obtain it. This desire for Opium, on| The coffee-house keeper was very anxious to give me 
the part of the Chinese, arises from a pernicious habit] an additional pill of two grains, but I was contented 
prevalent ameng them, of smoking it, and of swallow-| with halfa one; and in another halfan hour, feelin 
\ing it in the shape of pills, for the purpose of proda-}nothing of the expected reverie, I took half a grain 
cing a species of intoxicaticn. more, making two grains in the course of two hows. 
The mode of culture in India is as follows:—The} After two hours and a half from the first dese, I took 
field being well-prepared by the plough and harrow is’ two grains more; and shortly after this dose, my spirits 
divided into small beds, seven feet long, and five wide;| became sensibly excited. The pleasure of the sensa- 
the spaces between being formed into channels, for the tion seemed to depend’ on a universal expansion of 
| purpose of conveying water to the different parts of the) mind and matter; my faculties appeared. enlarged, 
fie'd. ‘The seeds are sown in October or November:' every thing I looked on seemed increased in volume: 
the plants are allowed to grow six or eight inches from: but I had no longer the same pleasure when I «closed 
‘each other, and are plentifully supplied with water, till, my eyes, which I had when they were open. I made 
‘about eight inches high, when they are watered more) my way home as fast as possible, dreading at every 
sparingly. As they are about to come in blossom, the step I should commit some extravagance. I was 
‘quantity of water is increased, and manure, anda large | hardly sensible my feet touched the ground; and I got 
portion of nitrous earth, are-strewed over the beds.}to bed the moment! reaehed home. The most ex- 
| When the seedpods are half grown, no more water, raordinary visions-of delizht filled my brain all night . 
is given, and the cultivators begin to collect opium.| In the morning I rose, pale and dispirited; my head 
‘At sunset they make two incisions in each pod,|ached; and my body was debilitated, that I was obliged 
passing from below upwards, taking care net to pen-|to remain on the sofa all the day, dearly paying for my 
'etrate the cavity ofthe capsule. ‘J he incisions are re-| first essay at opiunr eating.” 
' peated every evening, until the capsules have received; The following description is from Hopes Anastasius, 
‘six or eight wounds: they are then allowed'to ripen| which, although a werk of fiction, contains, in its . 
their seeds. descriptive scenes, correct and vivid. representations of 
Early in the morning, the juice which has trickled, the manners of the East. ; , 
from the wounds, is scraped off by womenandchildren| ‘The great mart of that deleteriousdrug, is the 
with a small scoop; it is then placed.iman earthen pot,| Theriakee Tehatchee. There, im elegant coflee- 
and allowed to become sufficiently hardto be formed, houses, adorned with trellised awnings, the dose of 
into globular masses of about four pounds weight.! delusion is measured out to each eustomer according 
These cakes are covered over with leaves, and dried,|to his wishes. But, lest its visiters should forget to 
until they are fit for use. what place they are hieing, directly facing its. painted 
The Poppy is a véry hardy plant, andin most cli-| perticoes stands the great receptacle of mental itn- 
mates can be sewn either in tiie Spring, or the Autumn) becility, erected by. Sultan Suleiman for the use of his 
as it stands the cold weather tolerably well. It will) capital, '- 
not bear transplanting; and must, consequently, be} ‘In this) Tehzrtohee might be seen, any day, a 
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the same ende agayne, and there maye no ma hy 
he himself fro the heate thereof. The lawe —~ 
of the Lorde is a perfecte lawe, it quicke- 
neth’the soule The testimony of ye Lorde 
ja true, and geueth wisdome even ynto babes. 
The statutes of the Lorde are right, and re- 
ioyse the harte; ye comaundecimet of ye Lorde 
is pure, and geueth light vnto the eyes. 

The feare of the Lorde is cleene, and endu 
reth for euer; the judgmentes of the Lorde 
are true and rigtuous alltogeter. More 
pleasunt are they then golde, yee then moch 


fyne golde: sweter then hony andthe hony COM 


be. These thy seruant keepeth, and! forkepin 
ge of them there is greate rewarde. Who 
can-ell, how oft he offendeth? Oh clese thou 
me trom my secret fantes.. Keep thy sernau 


te also from presumptuons synios, lest they 
get the dominion over me: so shall | be vnde- 
fyled & innocet fro the greate oficne Yee 
the wordes of my mouthand the mediaiacie of 


ray herf@ shal be-atcepiable vito the, 0 Lor- 
@e, my helper and my redemer.” 


———~-- 


sown more thickly than it is intended to grow, and af- 
terwards be thinned out. , 

Modern chemistry has succeeded in extracting the 
narcotic prineiple from crude Opium, in the formeof 
awhite crystallized substance, which is ‘called > Mor- 
phium. Small dcses of this are now frequently ad- 
‘ministered, instead of larggr quantities Laudanum of 
Opium. 


The seeds of the poppy yield, by expression, an-ex-}- 


oeHent oil, equal, for the purposes of cookery, to the 
bestolive, and possessing none of the properties of 
opium itself. which appeags to reside only in the milky 
_jnicesof the plant. In Europe, although the poppy 
js considerable extent, it is chiefly for the sake of the 
seeds, and of the dry seed-pods, which are used in 
medieine. 

The destructive habit of taking large doses of Opi- 
‘um, to produce a sort of temporary.intoxication, pre- 
vailg toa great extent in Eastern countries, partie- 
ularly among the Turks. The effects are to be daily 
witnessed in Constantiople; were the miserable beings 
addicted to this vice may be seen assembled in some 
favorite honse, enjoying their deadly luxury. 
| “I had heard so much of the sensations produced 


P seutrom Pensacola. dated the 19h inst., to a, b¥gthis drug,” says Dr. Madden, “that I resolved to 
; Smercantile house in this city. saya,—“To | know the truthpand accordingly took my seat in the cof- 
emthat there are thirty cases of yellow | fee honse, with half a dozen Theriakis. Their ges- 


iis yet there have been but few deaths tres were frightful: these who were completely under 


numerous collection of those whom private sorrows 
have driven toa public exhibition ofinsanity. There, 
each reeling idiot might take his neighbour by. the 
hand and say, ‘Brother, and what ailed thee,to seek 
so-dire- a eure?’ “There did 1, with the rest of it« 
familiares, now take:my habitual station in my solitary 
niche, like an insensible, motionless idol, sitting with 
sighttless eyeballs, staring on vaenity.. 

“One day, as I lay in Jess. entire -abseneg»of mind 
than usual), under the purple vines of the porch, admir- 
ing the gold-tipped domes ot the inajestie Sulimanye, 
the appearance: of an old man with a mows hive 
béard, reclining on the couch beside me, eaught n 
attention. Half-plunged in stupor, he every now and 
then burst out. imto a wild: langh, oceasioned by the 
grotesque phantasms which~the ample dese he had 
swallowed wes sending up into his brain. 1 sat con- 
templating him with mixed curiosity and dismay, 
when, as if fora moment roused from his torpor. he 
took me by the hand, and fixing on my countenanc® 
Fhis dim, vacant eyes, said, im aN impressive tone, 
‘Young man, thy days are yet few; take the advice 
of one, who, alas, has counted m Lose no time; 
hie thee hence, nor cast behind one lingering look: 
but if thou has not the strength, why tarry even here? 
Thy journey is but half achieved. Atonece go on tg 
that large mansion before thee. It ‘is thy ultimate 
destination; and by thus beginning where thou must 





Id not have rain soon. the feverwill the influence of the epium, talked incoherently; their 


nin Mobi'e 





! and thy money.” 


end at last, thou miffyest at least save both thy tin + 
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{> Br. William Boardman, of 33 Jones street, N. 
York, is duly authorised to receive subscriptions, and 
rolleet monies of account of the Register, in that city. 


The Apollo—is a neat little place recently fitted up 
in Green-street, for the giving of Concerts, and Dra- 
matic efforts, underthe management of Mess. Taylor 
and Stilwell. It appears to be very respectably pa- 
tronised—is free from noise—no improper persons al 





jowed to euter its walls, and no ardent spirits permit-| named Godfrey Zapf, aged 14, took with him three , 
These considesatious, with ajsmatil boys, just arrived from Germany, and went into| Chase, of 


ted about the premises. 


very clever company, make itdeserving of patronage. |"! 





Mobile.—This place may be emphatically termed a| 
« doomed city.” After suffering’ all the horrors of a 
pestilence, almost anequalled, in the history of any 


.* 0a ry—fiends in .kaman shape, we prowling aboutsits 


deserted streets, filing to the general horror, by the 
destruction ef-vacant tenements. A. correspondent 
sys, that such is the excitemene at present in that ci- 
ty, that sxeasonable suspicion against any individual. 
would setile his doom at the first place a rope could be 
»fastened to. Whocould say nay to it. 





((7” Ve eaclosare from Royalton, was-duly recei- 
ved. Likewise, the one from Middlebury, Gen. 


China.—The English and American residents have 
again got into difficnity with the Chinese, on account 
of the sinngg!ing of opium into the ‘ Celestial Empire.’ 
The ChinesS are determined to settle the matter in 
their own despotic way. Hf the British and American 
governinent, would but send a few frigates to, Canton, 
an hour's reasoning in that way, would learn them 
good menners for half a century. 





Gov. Saward, has recommended Thursday, the 28th 
of November, as a day to be observed throughout this 
state, for public Worship, Thanksgiving and Prayer. 





Ata recent commencement of Columbia college, 
the honorary degree of D. D. was confered on the 
Rev. “William M. Carmichael, rector of St. George's 
church, in Hempsted, L. I. Mr. C. was formerlya 
resident of this city. 


Those of our fair readers who dissent te the remarks 
of our correspondent on ** Novels,” shall have a col- 
umn for reply. 





Gen. Van Rens. caer, of Patriot notoriety, has been 
found guilty; a- the term of the U. States court held in 
this-city, ander an indictment for a violation of the laws 
of the U. S., in the frontier affairs in which he was en- 
gaged, and sentenced by Judge Thompson to an im- 
prisonment of six months, and«afine of two. hundred 


and fifty dollars. 





Tre tables turned. —The New York Sun says, thata 
new @et iv the drama of the Amistad, came off in that 
cijy yesterday. Messrs. Ruez and Montez, the Span- 
ish claimants of the negroes taken on board the Amis- 
tad, were yesterday morning arrested here at the suits 
of Jingua, alias Cinquez, and Fulah, on process issu- 
ed by Judge Ingraham of thé Court ef Common Pleas, 
and Chief Justice Jones of the Superior Court, ona 
plea of trespassandassaglt,.and false imprisonment.— 
Don Fenni, another of the African captives, has, we 
understand, by his counsel, obtained a capias to arrest 
the same individ@als; and pfobably some others also. 





A homicide of rather a singular character was 
perpetrated last Thursday near Syracuse. A pedler, 
bendimg underthe weight ofhis pack, encountered on 
one of the bye-roads of that region afoot pad who de- 









etbook. “Is thisall 
tie pedier.—*Well 
pedier put his hand iy 
and shot the rebber through the heat. The body was 
recognised as that of the convict just discharged from 
the Auburn prison. — Buffalo Jour. 


up, and be quick!” The 





Iho rble.—A man named William Kitechman, ina 
beastly state of intoxication, was brought to the police 
at noon Tliursday and placed in a cell, and there letftill 
y-sterday morning, when he w-s found dead, and his 
face eaten off by ratel=N. Y. Star. 





Hlarrid case of Murder by a German Boy.—A boy 


the woods near Jeffersonville (fa.) on a hunting excur- 
sion. Abouta mile from town he told the boys he 
would shoot them, and accordingly raised his gun and 
shot oue down, finishing the work of death by beating 
hs victim witha clubbefore he expired: He re-loaded 


Iie arranged the story for them to tell, 
they separated. The twolittle feliows returned home 
aud disclosed the seeret.. Phe parents, who had been 
searching the river, now took two hounds, and by 
their aid found the body. “The murderer is arrested, 
and pleads accident. He displays great intelligence, 
but evinces, by this uaheard of act, an atrocity of cha- 
racter surpassing the most terrific tragedies that the 
fictious of his countrymen have ever received.— N.Y. 
Star. 

LAMENTABLE OCCURRENCE. 

Four persons drowned in Lake Michigan. 

We are indebted to Mr. A. H. Gardner, barkeeper 
ofthe steamboat De Witt Clinton, for the following 
particulars. 
return trip from Chicago, stopped at Milwaukie. There 
is no pier at that place, and such vessels as touch there 
have to anchor one mile fromthe beach. On the day 
above mentioned, a boat's crew, consisting of Capt. A. 
H. Squires, L. Randall, clerk, W. Vosburgh, stew- 
ard, C. Brown, mate, Johnson, the general agent 
ofthe Norwegian company, Captain of the steamboat 
Towbridge, a stranger, name unknown, and myself, 
wenton shore at that place. Business compelled us to 
do so, and it was 8 o'clock at night before we attempted 
to return. 

When about half way from the shore the boat 
swamped, and all were in an instant buried in the lake. 
It was so dark that we could hardly distinguish each 
other. While inthe water 1 was seized with both 
bands in my neckcloth by the Norwegiaa. | attempted 
to disengage myself from him, but could not, and we 
sank together. 
the man’s hands, and with a desperate effort with my 
feet and hands, freed myself, and I saw him po more. 

On coming to the surfacechance threw an oar in 
my way, which I seized, and it gave me confidence. 
After a few minutes [ was thrown against the yawl, and 
by much exertion! gotin. There was no person init, 
or near, that | couldsee. Presently I saw the arm ofa 


the murder. 











turned out to-be Capt. Squires. 

At this time I was much exausted, but still strong 
enough to clasp the thwart of the boat, which preven- 
ted my being washed overboard again. 
captains He some how or other regained the yawl, 
and ran his arm through the stern* ring bolt.” 
waves were all the while washing over us. Aftera 
moment I spoke. and was answered in a feeble tone. The 
captain mochexhausted, and made me repeat my name 
89 anxious was he for my safety. While in this sitwa- 
tion the hody of Brown floated by—the captain caught 
hold of it, but it was washed out of his hands, and 
was found on shore next morning. 

In this situation we must have remained over an 
hour, each cheering the other, until finally the captain 
said, “ Gardner, call out, Iam goiag. If youreach 
shore, tell themwhere Iam.” ILtriedto encouraze 
the captain, and told him I saw alight. He madé no’ 
answer, and I saw his head throw back, as ifdead. I 
again called upon hitn to exert himself, but tono use. 
At this time the light approached us. It was on the 
shore towards which we had been washing all the time. 
What followed I cannot say. WhenTteameto, I was 
on board the little steamboat Towbridge, im the hands of 





manded bis money. ‘The pedler handed out his pock- 


my iescuers, as was alsothe captain, and alive. 


Pg = wid B. a - i nc 
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“No,” said} 
bosom, drew out a pistol/and the N 


and threatened to shoot them if they ever disclosed | 


When at the bottom I seized one of 





i learn Mr. G., that of the boat’s crew 
ere lost, viz: Messsrs Randall, Vosburgh, Brown. 
The captain of the Trowbridge 
and the stranger saved themselves by swimming. All 
those who perished had on their coats, and thoge saved 
pulled them off, to aid in rowing the boat. Mr. Brown 
was not found ; he had in his coat pocket $2,600 in bills 
and $400 in gold. Mr. Gardner, in loosing his coat, lost 
$s809.— Bu Com. Adv. 


DIED. 

At Natchitoches, La. on the 28 ult. of congestive fe- 
ver, Mr. William Gough, second son of Mr. ‘Thos. 
|Gough ofthis city, aged 27 years. 

Suddenly at Sand Lake, on monday last, Mi. Peter 
| meee, R. 1. 

In Rome; Oneida county, Mrs. Matilda Root, aged 
'33 years. 


_ 

















LECTION NOTICK,—Sheriff’s Office, City und 

County of Albany, Cetober 11, 1839. Notice is 
hereby given that at the next general election to be heli! 
iin the county of Albany on the 4th, 5th, & 6th days of 
November next, a Senator is to be chosen to represent 
the Third Senate District inghe Senate of this State 
in the place of Edward P. Livingston, resigned; and that 
three Senators are to be chosen at the said election to 
represent the said Third Senate District, according to a 
notice from the Secretary of State, of which a copy is 
anuexed. 
| MIGHAEL ARTCHER, Sheriff. 


| 
' 








STATE OF NEW-YORK, ) 
Secretary’s Orrice, Albany, Oct, 11, 1839. ¢ 
To the Sheriff of the County of Albany— 
| Sir: Notice is hereby given you that sipce the genera! 
| notice of election was issued from this office, on the adit 
day of August last,a vacancy has happened in the repre- 
sentation of the Third District, bv the resignation of 


He says: “On the 11th inst., while oneur| Edward P. Livingston, aSenator from that district, whose 


term of office would have expired on the last day of 
December 1841; and that a Senator to supply the said 
varancy is to be chosen at the next general election, to 
be held on the 4th, Sth, andGth days November next.— 
There are therefore three Senators to be chosen in the 
Chird Senate District, (comprising among others the 
county ofwhich you are Sherff,) at the next general 
election, viz: one in the place of James Powers,whos« 
term of service will expire on the last day of December 
next; onein the place of Noadiah Johnson, deceased; 
and one in the place of Edward P. Livingston, resigned, 
JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 
N. B. You are tu give notice ofthe above mentioned 
election in writing to one of the inspectors of each town 
and ward in your county, and to annex thereto acopy of 
his notice, You are also to publish such notiee and 
opy in all public newspapers printed in your county, 





Gj ERFP'S OFFICE——City and coumy uf A bany, Angus! 
7, $839 


ELECT:\O NOTICE—A general election is to be held,in the 
county of A:bany on the 4th, 5th, and 6th, days of November nex 
at which wall be chosen the officers mentioned inthe nouce fiom 
the Secretary of Siate, of which a copy is annexed. ‘ 

MICHABL ART’ ~ .n, Sheriff, 
State o. New York. Secretary's Uffice, / 
Albany, Aug. 15, 1839. 5 

Sir— Votice is herely given you that the term of service of 

Jan 8 Powers, a Senator of the Third Senate District of thie stat: 


man above the water, nearthe stern ofthe boat. [t| wii expire on ine last day of December next, and tha’ a senater 


of which you 


i8 to be chosen im that disurict, to which ihe coun! 
on the fourth, 


tre sheritf belongs. at the general election to be he 
ith and sxxth day~ of November next. 
You will algs take notice, that a vacancy has been catred in 


But of the | the representation ofthe Tiird Senate Dis rict, by the death «f 


Noadiah Johusou, a senator from that distiict, whose term of o 
fice would have expired on the last day of December, 1840; anc 


4 
he that a senator tu supply the said vacancy 18 to be chosen at th 


said next general election 

You will also take notice, that a proposed amendment to th 
constitution is to be submitted to the pe pleat the said election, 
it wach the electors ure to vote, * Por the election of Mayors t 
he People,” or * Avainst the election of Mayors by the Peopic."’ 
Atthe sue election the following officers are tabe chosen, vi: 


Thre mbes of Assembly. 
a, JOHN C. SPENCER, S ¢ etary of State. 
NB. You are to give noice of the aforesaid election, im wrung 
to one of the inspectors of each town and ward in your county, and 
apnéx therate 2 copy ofthis notice. Youare a'so to publish th: 
said notice aud copy inall the public newspapers printed in you 
county 


THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 
| Ya Pablished every Saturday by L,G. HOPMAN 
| OPPOSITE THE EAGLE TAVERN, ALBANY. 
| Tenws —To city subseribers, Two-Dollars and Fifty 
| Cents a year. ‘l'o subscribers who receive their paperr 
by mail, Pwo Dollars, payable on the receipt of the 4tir 
Number. No snbscription received for a less term than 
‘one year. Back numbers .1,al! tines furnished, 
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For the panestents Masonic Register and Literary Companion, 
SYMPATHIES WITH NATURE. 

Hark ! the roar of ocean, 

Storms are on the sea, . 

The mighty winds are marching to 

Their wildest mins e'se."- 


They'are rushing o’er the ocean, 
They are bending o'er the wood, 
They are on the lofty mountain-top, 
And in the solitude. 


The clouds come riding out of heaven 
In roughest welcome to the birth 

Of the tempest on the ocean,— 

Of the whirlwind on the earth. 


Butthe whirlwind in his rage is calm, 
And the billows’ wildest roll, 

To the torment of my heart, 

To the tempest of my soul. 


* * il . * * 


Listen; the winds are still, 

The clouds have passed away, 

The sun-set breaks o'er hill and dale, 
And winding shore and bay. 


The lakes and fields and streams 
Glance in the sun like snow— 
Beauty and light combine to form 
A paradise below. 


O now my heart is melted, 

To the winning influence true 

Of the sky with stars all lighted 
And the earth o’erspread with dew. 


And so it is—my mother earth 
I evermore obey, 
I weep when nature's face is sad, 
And rejoice when it is gay. 
SCROPE, 
Albany Oct. 25 1859 


MEMORY. 
F. 


Oh! sweet is the hourwhen Memory brings 
The forms we’ve loved from the past entomb'd; 
When from leaves which are scatter'd, an odor she 
flings, 
More sweet than the flower exhaled when it bloom’'d. 


Il. 


How delicious to linger on joys which are gone, 
On the friends we have loved, and the hours which 
have fled; 
And to feel that in life we have known at least onr, 
Whose memory never can sleep with the dead! 


Ill. 


Oh! what were this world, if the love we have felt 
In our errier years, could never return, 

To give rapture again to the heart where it dwelt, 
And dry up the tears it receives in its urn? 





IV. 
Thus is it in life, when the frowns on the brow. 
And despair at the heart has silver'd the head, 


That we love to look back to our earliest vow. 
And murmur its spell to the name of the dead! 
Vv 
Though Hope with her dreams may bewilder the eye 
Of those to whom pleasure has been but a vision; 
Though her heaven she steep in those varying dyes, 
Which ereate for the dreamer a world all Elysian: 
VI. 
Yet dearer to me is memory far, 
Though faded her brightness, though sadder her 
dreams; 
To the lover ’tis sweeter to worship one star, 
Than kneel to a heaven of numberless beams. 








From the New York Mirvor. 
STANZAS. 


Of what is the old man thinking, © 
As he leans on his oaken staff? 

From the May-day pastime shrinking, 
He shares not the merry laugh. 

But the tears of the old man flow, 
As he looks on the young and gay; 

And his gray head moving slow, 
Keeps time to the air they play. 

The elders around are drinking, 
But not one cup will he quaff; 

Oh of what is the old man thinking, 
As he leans on his oaken staff? 


’Tis not with a vain repining 
That the old man sheds a tear, 
Tis not for his strength declining— 
He sighs not to linger here. 
There’s a spell in the air they play, 
And the old man’s eyes are dim, 
For it calls up a past iag-day, 
And the dear friends Jost to him. 
From the scene before him shrinking, 
From the dance andthe merry laugh, 
Of their calm repose he is thinking, 
As he leans on his oaken staff 
* * . 


* a 


I saw her on the vessel's deck, 
A young and blooming bride; 

Her heart's first love, her wedded lord, 
Was standing at her side: 

And gazing on the friends of youth, 
Perchance her eyes were dim: 

But, smiling through her tears she said, 
I give up all for him.” 


Oh! long had those. two beings loved, 
Exchanging vows of truth; 
How sad is it when sorrow stains 
The happy page of youth! 
When unes smiled, her promised store 
— a foreign land; 


But no fears for them, 
E hand in hand. 
Agal t her native shore,. 
re two brief years were gone; 


Her hand no gentle pressure felt, 
She paced the deck alone! 

To weep upon a mother’s breast, 
Again she cross’d the wave; 
And, self-reproved, in secret mourns 

Desertion of his grave. 





From the Edinburgh Journal. 
ABSENT FRIENDS. 
The night has flown wi’ sangs and glee, 
The minutes hae like moments been— 
There's friendship’s spark in ilka ee, 
And peace has bless’d the happy scene, 
But while we sit sae social here, 
And think sic friends we never saw, 
Let's not forget, for them that’s near, 
The mony mae that’s far awa. 


Oh far beyond th’ Atlantic’s roar, 
Far, far beyond th’ Australian main, 
How many fortune’s ways explore, 
That we may never meet again! 
How many ance sat by our side, 
Or danced beside us in the ha’, 
Wha wander now the warld sae wide— 
Let’s think on them that's far awa. 


There’s no a mother but has seen, 
Through tears, her manly laddies gae; 
There’s no lass but thinks o’ane 
Whas abscence makes her aften wae; 
The ingle sides o’er a’the land, 
They now ate dowfand dowie a’, 
For some ane o’ the social band 
Has leit them, and is far awa. 


They’veleft us—but, where’er they be, 
They ne'er forget their native shore ; 

Auld Scotland, mountain, glen, and lea, 
They have it pictured at the core ; 

E’en now , when we remember them, 










Our memery ~ pehaps reca’, 
And while we fondly breath their name, 
They whisper ours, though far awa. 


R.C. 





ON SEEING A DECEASED INFANT. 
[By W. 0. B. Peabouy. J 
And this is death ! how cold and still, 
And yet how lovely it appears ; 
Too cold to let the gazer smile, 
But far too beautiful for tears. 
| The sparkling eye no more is bright, 
The cheek hath lost itsrose-like red ; 
And yet it is with strange delight 
I stand and gize upon the dead. 


| ve ville “eras 


But when I see the fair wide brow, 
Half s b silken hair, 

That fair as row, 

When life and health were laughing there, 
I wonder not that grief should swell 

So wildly upward in the breast, 
And that strong passion once rebel 

That need not, cannot be suppress’d” 


wm 


I wonder rot that parent’s eyes, 

In gazing thus grow cold and dim, 
hat burning tears and aching sighs 

Are blended with the funeral hymn ; 
The spirit hath an ear.hly part, 
That weeps when earthly pleasure flies, 
| And heaven would scorn the frozen heart, 
| That melts not when the infant dies. 
} 


And yet why mourn ? that deep repose 
Shall never more be broke by pain ; 

Those lips no more in sighs unclose, 
Those shall never weep again. 

Think not that the blushing flower 
Shall wither in the church-yard sod. 

‘Twas made to gild an angel’s bower 
Within the paradise of God. 


Once more I gaze—and swift and far 
The clouds of death in sorroy fly, 

I see thee like a new born star 
Move up the pathway in the sky, 

The star hath rays serene and bright, 
But cold and pale compared with thine; 
For thy orb shines with heavenly light, 
With beams unfailing and divine. 


Then let the burthen’d heartbe free, 
The tears of sorrow all be shed, 

And parents calmy bend to see 
The mournful beauty of the dead ; 
Thrice happy—that their infant bears 

To heaven no darkning strains of sin: 

And only breathed life’s morning airs, 
Before its evening storms begin. 


Farewell ! I shall not soon forget! 
Although thy heart hath ceased to beut, 
My memory warmly treasures yet 
Thy features calm and mildly sweet ; 
But no, that look is not the last, 
We yet may meet where seraphs dwell, 
Where love no more deplores the past, 
Nor breathes that withering word “tere 





EW BOOKS, Engravings.& the Pe-iodicals, reccived at W 
C. Little’s Bookstore. 
Severa! cases of English Books. 
Paris editions of Corneille; Gil Blas; Don Quix t::; Moliore, 
Forian; Goethe. &c. 
| McCullock's Statistica! account of the British Empire. 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System of the Universe. 
Encyclopedia ofGeoera vy. 
| Specimens of Foreigr. Literature. 
Perry’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry. 
Beauties of the-Court of Charles 2d, quarto, plates. 
Pictorial Editions of Shakspeare, Greece, Commen Prayers 
Fables, Constantinople The W: »Americon Scevery. 
Romance of Nature; Spitit of the Woeds. 
Our Wild Flowers; Flora’s Gems. 
The Poets of America, illustrated. 
India Scenery, the Himmeley Mountains. 


The Gift, the Token, and the Li enir, for 1840. 

Blackwood, et Metropolitan, Edi 1Q rly, Kn ic- 
i, Museum, Lady’s Book, and jon, ‘Cor- 
salir. . “| 





